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than are most Euripidean scholars. It is perhaps 
going a little in advance of Euripides to call verse 
1335 "one startling flash of light upon the real love 
of Jason's life, love for the ship Argo", translating 
Jason's address to his ship by "Argo's hull, Argo, 
my own, my swift and beautiful". But it is un- 
fair to pick out a single line for criticism ; the play 
must be read as a whole, and the substantial fidel- 
ity of Mr. Murray's interpretation of Euripides will 
be felt by all competent to judge, and its beauty 
by all who care for poetry. The chorus (627-662) 
on the Power of Love, Medea's farewell to her chil- 
dren, and the Messenger's speech may be mentioned 
as examples. The rendering of the famous lines 
214-218 deserves special comment. After describ- 
ing them in a note as a well-known crux interpre- 
tum, Mr. Murray translates : 
Women of Corinth, I am come to show 
My face, lest ye despise me. For I know 
Some heads stand high and fail not, even at night 
Alone — far less like this, in all men's sight : 
And we, who study not our wayfarings 
But feel and cry — Oh we are drifting things, 
And evil!" 

Perhaps this is what Euripides meant, but it 
seems very different from the Greek as we have it, 
or at least from the interpretations of most previous 
commentators. Note, however, that it is pretty 
much Milton's idea of the passage; see his Latin 
version, quoted ad loc. by Mr. Murray in his crit- 
ical edition of the play. 

The dramatic difficulty of the presence of the 
Corinthian women as hearers of all Medea's plans 
has been often noted. Mr. Murray refers to his 
note in the Electra on Euripides's "strong concep- 
tion of the cohesiveness of women, their secretive- 
ness, and their faithfulness to one another". While 
giving due weight to the mere mechanical fact that 
the chorus had to be present on the stage, he 
thinks that Euripides would not "have used this 
situation so often unless it had seemed to him both 
true to life and dramatically interesting". Mr. 
Murray makes an effective defence of the scene 
with Aegeus, often considered a mere blot. In 
the first place, he thinks that it was undoubtedly 
in the legend and therefore used by Euripides in 
his play; moreover, he believes that the play has 
for its foundation the rites performed by the 
Corinthians at the grave of the Children of Medea 
near Corinth. But, besides this, he points out 
(following von Arnim) that the scene serves a re- 
markable dramatic purpose. "Aegeus was under 
a curse of childlessness, and his desolate condition 
suggests to Medea the ultimate form of her ven- 
geance. She will make Jason childless" 

Space forbids further quotation; it can only be 
added that apart from the felicity of the transla- 
tion the notes are most suggestive and illuminating. 
Bahnaed College G. M. Hirst 



An Introduction to Latin Prose. By George W. 
Mitchell, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Co. (1006). 

This first year book is of interest to Latin teach- 
ers because of its decided originality. Evidently the 
author does not propose to be bound by tradition. 

According to the preface, the aim of the book is 
to present a method by which the student of Latin 
may be trained from the beginning to look beyond 
words to ideas. Grammatical forms are there- 
fore reduced to a minimum. The first and second 
persons of the verb, the vocative and locative cases, 
together with all irregularities in declension, "may 
well be left till the student reads his first author". 
The verb, as being most necessary for the expres- 
sion of ideas, is given the most important place in 
the , grammatical scheme. 

The emphasis thus laid upon ideas rather than 
words is striking. At the same time, it makes one 
wonder whether it will not be accompanied — as is so 
often the case — by looseness of statement and in- 
accuracy in detail. It does not take long to prove 
this surmise to be correct. 

For example, the General Vocabulary, to which 
the pupil is referred in Lesson I for the marking 
of quantities, shows gross carelessness in that par- 
ticular on every page. 

In Lesson III, 3, (c), the statement made in 
regard to prepositional phrases will not hold for 
such sentences as "The bird in the bush was a 
sparrow". 

In Lesson XLIII, 2, N. B., a much more fre- 
quent use of the supine is suggested than Latin 
practice warrants. 

In Lesson LXVII, it is stated that the tense of 
the infinitive mood in indirect narration is the 
tense used in the direct narration. What if the 
tense in direct narration happens to be imperfect 
or pluperfect? 

To say, as is done on page 194, that "names of 
towns, etc., stand in the Genitive (if singular) to 
express the place where" is indefensible, even on 
practical grounds. 

Indeed, the author's anxiety to be practical leads 
him to some extraordinary formations; e. g. in 
Lesson LI I, he forms the gerund from the present 
participle instead of adding -ndi to the present 
stem, although the latter is just as simple and a 
little more philological. 

Again, Mr. Mitchell's method of taking up the 
parts of speech (other than the verb) "only as they 
are required for new constructions or idioms" can- 
not but produce dire grammatical confusion in the 
pupil's mind. Thus Lesson XLII treats of the 
superlative degree, while the comparison of ad- 
jectives comes in on page 204 as an afterthought 
to the rule for the ablative with comparatives on 
the preceding page. 
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In the reviewer's opinion, the English exercises 
are altogether too long. Much valuable time is 
wasted in the first year, turning English sentences 
into Latin. 

But we are glad to stop fault-finding and to note 
several points which are distinctly commendable. 

The development of the verb synopses through- 
out the book is excellent, as is also the general view 
of the verb on pages 246-249. 

The treatment of the perfect passive participle in 
Lessons XLIV-XLVI is unusually clear and help- 
ful. 

The growth and order of the Latin sentence are 
admirably illustrated in Lesson LXXX. 

Viewed as a whole, the book has the merit of 
sticking to essentials and will probably accomplish 
its main object of preparing the pupil to read 
Caesar. But its omission of much that must be 
learned some day — and never more easily than in 
the first year — makes it questionable whether in the 
long run anything will be gained in point of time, 
while its unsystematic treatment of grammar will 
be anything but beneficial to the proper mental de- 
velopment of the pupil. 
The Albany Academy Jared W. ScuddER 



CORRESPONDENCE 

If I could assume that everybody who saw your 
editorial comment and that of Professor Stuart 
upon my contribution entitled Latin vs. the Classics 
has read also the article itself, I would not ask for any 
space in which to reclaim my character. But upon 
the front page of your issue of February 15 Pro- 
fessor Stuart begins with what seems to me essen- 
tially a garbled quotation; certainly he appears to 
impute to me as my proposition a suggestion which 
I put only to refute in the paragraphs following, a 
proposition which no classicist could consider as 
other than ridiculous, and which, in its way, as he 
pleasantly points out, is a familiar platitude. Evi- 
dently a rhetorical question is not a complete rhe- 
torical success if it does not make itself ap- 
parent at once to a classically trained reader. Pos- 
sibly a reader a little less eager to make a point 
of his own might have distinguished mine. But 
at any rate Professor Stuart could easily without 
ascribing to me any particularly uncouth idea have 
made out a perfectly convincing and no less en- 
tertaining demonstration that a first-rate apprecia- 
tion of Greek literature requires a knowledge of the 
Greek language. 

Frankly, it seems to me that middle-of-the- 
road classicists might be perhaps a thought more 
scrupulous in stating their opponents' positions, and 
thus exemplify the ethical results of their own 
saturation in the ideal. It is true that the 'scien- 
tists' sometimes misrepresent our — the classical — 
side; but that, we well know, is on account of their 



lack of the humanizing influences of the Classics. 
We in these finer elements of civilization should be 
their superiors. Noblesse oblige. In the present 
case as related to Professor Stuart I seem myself 
to be the enemy, a role which I am conscious of 
filling with little grace. Were I really and simply 
an advocate of the 'practical', I might perhaps enjoy 
the exercise of more of that unimpeded vivacity 
with which Professor Stuart expresses his convic- 
tions. 

Incidentally, since you and Professor Stuart were 
both doing me the honor of commenting upon what I 
had said, I should have been interested if one of 
you had chosen to say something of the proposition 
that the chief reasons for studying the two classical 
languages are in fact different, the predominant mo- 
tive in the one case being linguistic, in the other, 
literary. 

And I cannot quite think that the only argument 
against the general study of Greek is "the desire to 
fit our youth to enter the ranks of the money-mak- 
ers as soon as possible". I fancy that a seques- 
tered educational theorist might be found here and 
there aiming, as you suggest, at happiness rather 
than money-making as his object, who would never- 
theless form his ideal of a normally well-propor- 
tioned life which would not involve a study of the 
Greek language. Moreover, I question the tactical 
utility of claiming everything for the classical 
side, with the implied expectation of having 
to yield something. Would it not be more 
convincing if we could view the matter 
less personally and be more truly detached 
idealists? Then we could assign to ourselves and 
the other side a due educational proportion, not as 
a compromise but as the ideal arrangement. 

College of the City of New York Allan P. Ball 



In the indicium capitis to whioh the study of 
Greek is summoned there are two things which, it 
seems to me, should not be left unsaid. 

First, there has never been any other people to 
whom subtle analyses of thought were by nature 
such a constant habit as to the ancient Greeks. 
Therefore one may study Latin all the days of his 
life, in the one respect of mental discipline he will 
not acquire from it exactly that which can be ac- 
quired by reading in the original even four books 
of the Anabasis. 

Secondly, refinement of taste is a quality which is 
not wholly hereditary. Environment does have an 
effect on the individual and especially does the en- 
vironment of the parent produce an effect upon the 
progeny. To be steeped in the thought of those 
whose refinement of taste was nigh supreme is 
conducive to well-being. 

Barclay W. Bradley 

College of the City of New York 



